Parliamentary Government in England
recalcitrance from the Peers either involves an immense
creation of Socialist peers to flood out the opposition in
the second chamber, with the need, as a result, to postpone
all other issues to its reform; or it means, alternatively,
should the Crown refuse the right to create peers, a penal
dissolution compelled by an irresponsible chamber in the
interests of the Conservative Party.
It is said that the power to delay is justified because
great changes ought not to be introduced until the country
has really made up its mind that it wants them; the House
of Lords offers assurance that only the persistent will of
the electorate is given legislative expression. But, upon
this, there are two things to be said. First of all, the House
of Lords only offers that assurance when the Conservative
Party is out of office; it permits great changes without any
delay when the Conservative Party is a Government, And,
secondly, no one can look at the history of British legislation
in the last hundred years and argue that great changes have
in fact been introduced in any spirit of reckless haste* The
process of political enfranchisement occupied from 1832
until 1928. The establishment of a national system of
primary education took from 1813 until 1870; a similar
system of secondary education was begun in 1902, con-
tinued in 1921 and 1936, and is still incomplete, Home
Rule for Ireland was debated at regular intervals from the
'sixties of the nineteenth century until 1886; it was
embodied in a bill in that year, and again in 1893; after
a series of abortive half-measures, a Home Rule Bill was
introduced once more in 1912, and went to the statute-
book under the Parliament Act in 1914. The issue of
employers* liability was raised by Priestly v* Fowler in
1837; it was not established as a legal principle until
1880. A long campaign resulted in the appointment of a
Royal Commission to advise upon the reform of the
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